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ORATION. 



MY FELL W CITIZENS : 

Having been honoured with an invitation to 
address you on this ever memorable day, I shall 
cheerfully contribute my feeble efforts to meet 
your wishes ; and it will be a source of infinite 
pleasure, if I can, in any degree, add to the festivi- 
ty and interest of the occasion. It will cause 
nappy contemplations, if I can awaken those emo- 
tions, sentiments, and principles, which inspired 
our fathers with the noble purpose, and the firm 
resolve, to flee from the oppression of the land of 
their nativity, and seek shelter in this then wilder- 
ness, in which, notwithstanding difficulties, depri- 
vations, and dangers clustered around them, to foil 
and appal, they planted the tree of liberty, that, 
taking firm root, has spread its branches far and 
wide throughout this western world. It is with no 
common interest, that I come forward on a day 
consecrated by the noblest recollections ; — by the 
declaration of principles that will ever be re-echoed 
from the breasts of a free people. The sun of 
liberty shines brightly around us, and the 
withering hand of arbitrary power has not yet 
seized upon the charter of bur rights. God forbid 
that it ever should. Many of us may never be 
able to empty the treasures of affluence into tlje 
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laps of our children ; still as we proudly point to 
this charter, we can remind them, tnat this will give 
them free aecess to that arena, in which even the 
most humble may manfully struggle for the rewards 
of an honourable ambition. Every thing around 
us tends to awaken deep feeling. On this soil we 
received those early lessons of virtue, piety, and a 
sacred regard for the rights of others, for which we 
must feel highly grateful. Here we enjoyed thfr 
blessings of our happy government, before we were 
able to appreciate its excellence. Yes, my fellow 
citizens, how is it possible with such associations 
not to feel a glow of true patriotism! Home, friends^ 
and country pass in lively succession through our 
minds, as we contemplate the numerours advanta- 
ges which we enjoy. As we reflect upon these 
blessings, our thoughts naturally flow back to the 
sources from whence they are derived. We im- 
mediately inquire, why we are assembled to com- 
memorate this day 1 Why we have cause highly 
to esteem our condition ? Why we can truly say 
the lines have fallen to us in pleasant places, and we 
have a goodly heritage ? We need but open our 
eyes on surrounding objects, and the answer is in 
every one's mouth. 

Although all of us are undoubtedly well ac- 
quainted with the trials and sufferings endured by 
our ancestors in Asserting their political and reli- 
gious privileges ; in securing their independence, 
and gaining for themselves a name among the na- 
tions ; still it cannot be otherwise than beneficial 
frequently to look back on past events, which by 
their consequences have procured them the admi- 
ration of Christendom : events momentous to the fu- 
ture welfare and happiness of the human race : events 
that have given rise to new springs of thought on 
the theory of government, if we recur to ancient 
times, we discover that all governments have been 



subject to intestine commotions or total destruction, 
for the want of our admirably devised federate sys- 
tem,and ofjust representation ; for the want of those 
well defined rights andprivil^es,those proper checks 
and balances,in the different departments, for which 
our own is so eminently distinguished. From a 
close investigation of the causes of the revolutions, 
that had overwhelmed the different forms of gov- 
ernment from earliest time, up to the period of our 
separation from the mother country, reflecting men 
began to despair, and consider mankind as incapa- 
ble in the present state of things, of enjoying that 
condition, in which each individual might be bless- 
ed with a proper share of liberty. Venerable pat- 
riots, who had made it the study of their lives, to 
promote the improvement, and meliorate the con- 
dition of humanity, cast a look of despondence on 
the past : they were about to think that forms of 
government might emanate from the brain of the 
philosophic, excellent in theory, but inapplicable 
to the multifarious and clashing interests, and nu- 
merous contending passions, that would never cease 
to operate on man. But when they saw the beau- 
tiful, proportional forms of our republic rising to 
eminence and distinction ; when they saw the 
peaceable and happy manner in which its citizens 
enjoyed their extensive privileges ; and the con- 
cordant adaptation of all the parts of the political 
machine to the whole ; a beam of light broke in 
upon them from the West, and their drooping 
spirits revived. This was, indeed, an era to be 
joyfully hailed by the great and good of every region. 

Half a century has rolled over us, since the dec- 
laration of Independence, and the assumption of the 
right of self government. Before that period our 
ancestors struggled hard against the encroachments 
of oppression. Every gentle method was practised 
to conciliate ; but all was vain. The king was 



made the blind instrument of a ministry and their 
advisers, distinguished for their indecision, igno- 
rance, and obstinacy. Their whole course of 
measures was admirably Suited to bring matters to 
a speedy issue. The ministry were ready to run 
every hazard, rather than relinquish their favourite 
views of taxation and despotic power. They were 
deaf to every prudent admonition. They disregar- 
ded the experience and forcible arguments of a 
Barre. And what but the grossest infatuation 
could have induced them to persist,when a prophet- 
ic voice seemed to speak to them from the grave ! 
when the venerable CHATHAM,covered with years 
and with honors, the man who was soon to take 
leave of this world forever, when he, who stood a 
monument of exalted genius, poured forth such 
streams of manly eloquence, and irresistible reason- 
ing as bore down all opposition. All who have 
the least degree of generous enthusiasm in their 
natures, must be excited when they contemplate 
the energy, disinterestedness, virtue, and talents of 
that truly great and eloquent man. The advisers 
of government were abashed and confounded, and 
all who heard him, were deeply impressed with 
the justice of his remarks. It was however too late. 
The fate of America was fixed. She was destined 
to become an independent nation ; to give an exam- 
ple of the purest form of a republic ; to give an 
opportunity to correct past political errors, and 
make improvements far greater than the highest 
expectations that could hare been formed from ex- 
perience. 

It is highly interesting to trace the progress of 
the official communications of the provinces to the 
British government respecting their colonial rights 
— to observe their general firmness from the begin- 
ning. But we can readily perceive the change of 
tone, from submissive petition, to manly remon- 
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strance, as their appeals continued to be unheeded. 
Few, if any, of the colonists thought of indepen- 
dence at the commencement of their grievances :— u 
at least such sentiments they never dared to dis- 
close. A few, indeed, of the more thoughtful and 
determined, very early foresaw the final conse- 
quences of present measures ; and though they did 
not publicly express their sentiments, thinking the 
minds of the people were not perfectly prepared, — 
still they did not hesitate to declare to their particu- 
lar friends, if they would preserve their liberty , they 
must fight. Such sentiments might be expected 
from men,who looked beyond the surface of things ; 
— from men who regarded an encroachment not 
from its bearing upon their pecuniary interests, 
but rose in resolute opposition, when they saw it 
had the least tendency to deprive them of a tittle of 
their political privileges. 

The condition of the first settlers of the colonies 
was a subject of little or no attention to the Eng- 
lish Government, until it was perceived that they 
would become a rich source of re venue. We hear of 
no assistance afforded themin their earlier sufferings. 
Many were obliged to flee from their native country, 
or sacrifice the right of worshipping God after the 
dictates of their own consciences. Weakened by 
unremitted exertion, they were suffered to dwin- 
dle till relieved by some casualty or private pat- 
ronage. The greatest inconsistency and injustice 
characterized the demands of government. It 
would appear from the reasoning of the transatlantic 
politicians, and hirelings of government of that pe- 
riod, that they used the greatest exertions to plant, 
nourish, and bring forward the feeble and almost 
disheartened settlements. Notwithstanding the 
immense wealth that flowed in upon them from 
monopolizing the colonial trade, they were not sat- 
isfied, till they forced them to open hostilities by 



iniquitous impositions. The great body of the 
American people were too well informed, to be 
deceived by palliative measures, that went not to 
establish the principle for which they were con- 
tending — the right of representation in parliament, 
and like privileges with other British subjects. — 
They soon penetrated the thin veil that covered 
political oppression ; and, though conscious of the 
great power which they had to oppose, pressed 
forward with energy, trusting in God for their de- 
liverance. During the revolutionary conflict great 
were the obstacles they had to encounter. The 
wheels of the federal government were not yet reg- 
ularly arranged. No one knew the consequence 
of putting them in motion. They were constantly 
liable to be clogged. So closely was the interest 
of some connected with the British government* 
that they saw their best prospects would be de- 
stroyed, if they came to an open rupture. Hence 
arose early an opposition within our own borders. 
Others were unwilling to take a part from a dis- 
relish of innovation ; from a dread of the effects of 
a revolution, and from a hope that all differences 
might be compromised. But there were many, 
very many, who sacrificed all private feelings on 
the altar of their country . There were generous 
hearts and bold spirits, who would bear comparison 
with the greatest men of antiquity ; who would 
honour the brightest era of Greece or Rome : — 
who, while they turned back their eyes with love 
and tenderness upon their supplicating wives and 
children, discovered the undaunted courage of vet- 
erans in the hour of peril : whose whole souls, if I 
pay so express myself, seemed to be swallowed up 
iti the love of truth, justice, glory and their coun- 
ty. Who is there, in whose veins flows the blood 
of an American, who is not proud of such ances- 
tors 1 Who is not sensible that his own mind, 
disposition, and views are improved while he con- 
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templates their characters ? It would be well for 
our republic, if its citizens would make it a rule of 
their lives,on this day, to assemble their households, 
to review the early history of their country, and 
place every thing worthy of imitation in the strong- 
est light before their listening children. It could 
not be otherwise than attended with good. Pro- 
bably the greatest productions of human invention 
and the noblest discoveries, which from time to 
time have distinguished past ages, originated from 
some small spark of intelligence early thrown into 
the mind. 

The national government is, at present, adminis- 
tered with so much wisdom and magnanimity, as to 
gain the approbation of all who are only looking to 
the prosperity of the country. Without doubt, 
some restless spirits are desirous of a change, be 
that change what it may, provided they can secure 
their own aggrandizement. The greatest danger 
now is, my fellow citizens, that we shall become too 
careless and supine. Our country is at peace, and 
we enjoy tranquillity. The agricultural and man- 
ufacturing interests are objects of great attention 
and patronage. If we no longer enjoy the carrying 
trade of the world, our commerce, with some re- 
strictions, still whitens every shore. It is the pol- 
icy of our government in the regulation of trade, 
to meet other nations on terms of perfect reciproci- 
ty. But the nations of Europe are so wedded to 
the old systems of restriction and monopoly, more 
particularly in relation to their colonies, that this 
country must adopt similar measures, in self de- 
fence. Only permit trade to be free, and our re- 
sources for manning, and materials for building 
our shipping are so ample, that we need not fear to 
compete with the most commercial nation. Villa- 
ges, towns, and cities rise, as it were, by enchant- 
ment from the surrounding wilderness. The worjc 
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of internal improvement is rapidly advancing.— 
Canals are opening in every direction, from the 
lakes even to the gulf of Mexico. The gallant 
steam-boat stems her way, furnished and decorated 
with all the conveniences and luxuries of modern 
refinement, amidst forests which but yesterday ech- 
oed to the howl of the savage. Massachusetts, 
mindful of its welfare, is beginning to be alive on 
the subject, lest its business and wealth should be 
diverted from the capital, through channels opened 
by the industry of its more enterprising neighbours. 
The arts and sciences flourish in our land. But 
let us be guarded ; let us not lose sight of the causes 
that produced these blessings. May we learn from 

East experience to be watchful of those evils, which 
ave destroyed the most flourishing nations. "I 
affirm no more than is past contradiction, that slaves 
to their own desires are already slaves to other men. 
That luxury has been the bane and ruin of repub- 
lics. We are jealous of our liberties, we say. And 
are we the first of modern free states that have been 
so, and yet have fallen *? Was not Venice watchful 
of its liberties,and self-devoting to maintain them, till 
enterprise brought wealth, wealth indulgence, and 
indulgence effeminacy, and effeminacy bondage ? — 
We are wise and refined, we think. Was Florence 
less so, when it unsaid all its weighty republican 
maxims, and bowed its neck to the foot of a rich and 
popular citizen. No,— the guardian of our institu- 
tions is public virtue ; an erect, manly virtue in full 
command of all its powers ; an independent virtue, 
not capable of being seduced for the offered supply 
of base appetites' 9 ; or for the gratification of ignoble 
passions. 

Birr we will again turn our attention to the period 
of the revolution. So numerous were the examples 
of patriotism, so frequent were the sacrifices of all 
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that man holds dear,that it may seem invidious to par-* 
ticularize. Still, circumstances unparalleled in the 
pages of history, may justify us, while we pay some 
poor tribute to the memory of one whom the father of 
his. country ever delighted to honour. Of one, whd 
after a new generation had sprung into being, was 
permitted to visit the scenes that now loudly pro- 
claim the generous deeds of his youth, and receive 
the benedictions of a grateful people • We will look 
in for a moment upon the retirement of the venera- 
ble sage of La Grange . We will enter that mansion 
—its doors are ever open to the friends of liberal, 
enlightened principles. Amidst the friendly 
tokens, and the works of his adopted country, we 
shall seethe aged Philanthropist point to them with 
enthusiastic admiration, and the blood mantle his 
cheeks at the very name of America. We shall 
there see the man, who broke from the embraces of 
an affectionate family, and the allurements of a 
splendid court, to hasten to a foreign land to engage 
in a desperate contest for the rights of man. When 
the clouds gathered fearfully around, and the storm 
of adversity beat violently against the temple of 
Liberty, so that it rocked at its very centre, and its 

inmates began to tremble for its safety i at that 

moment, as it were by the interposition of Heaven i 
this generous st ranger like a ministering angel flew 
to its succour, and in union with others rescued it 
from impending destruction. 

After a long struggle, in which the best blood 
of the country was sited, our fathers obtained a 
peace, that made them wholly independent of Brit- 
ain, and secured to them an honourable, rank in 
the scale of nations. Mark the moderation and 
wisdom of their measures after that period. From 
the variety of character and interest of the different 
states, they had reason to fear that their would not 
amalgamate under one general head. The excite- 
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ment of the revolution having in some measure sub- 
sided, it was necessary for those who took the lead 
in the nation to use great exertions to strengthen 
the bond of union, to snow by every possible argu^ 
ment the necessity of clinging together, if they 
would preserve their national existence. They 
found it indispensably requisite to new-model, or in 
fact, to form a new constitution of government.— 
So fearful were our ancestors of the abuse of power, 
that previously the government was too feeble to 
meet the exigencies of state. Nothing but the vir- 
tue and intelligence of the people for a time pre- 
vented them from deserting the cause of liberty. 
The hand of Divine Providence seemed to ba 
stretched over them, guiding the different impulses 
that agitated the public mind. God be praised 
that we are permitted to see this day, to observe 
the happy fruits of this constitution, and the 
march of our republic to honour and distinction. 

Thus have we endeavoured to slightly glance at 
the most prominent features of the revolution, of its 
effects, and of the causes that led to the declaration 
of independence. The several state constitutions 
so closely resemble each other, and the federal, 
that they might seem to have been cast in the same 
mould, only varying to suit the peculiar circum- 
stances, manners, and customs of the people, over 
whom their powers are exerted. In passing, how- 
even the constitution of our native state should not 
escape our notice. By examining its general out- 
lines, we shall be the better enabled to appreciate 
the merits of its authors, our more immediate ances- 
tors, whose knowledge of legislation, of the various 
interests to be consulted, and the necessity of order 
and subordination in the community, shine forth 
from edfeh line of that political instrument. They 
were not an ignorant rabble, — they were sensible 
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from the first, that they could not exist with safety, 
without entering into a general compact. They 
were well aware that government is necessary for 
the common good* Hence, they early turned their 
attention to the formation of a government, in 
which the different branches might be so regulated, 
elected, and organized, as to be monitors of each 
other, and be prepared at the slightest murmur of 
usurpation of power in any part, to stop the rising 
evil. 

» 

Three objects appear to embrace all others to 
which a people anxiously look in establishing a 
constitution of government. They are life, liberty, 
and property. We will consider how far these are 
preserved in this commonwealth. Life, the great- 
^est gift of God to man, is that for which all beings 
are, peculiarly anxious. The strong arm of power 
in every good government is exerted in its preser- 
vation, rfo man is obliged to criminate himself. — 
We have enlightened, impartial judges, who consult 
the authorities of ages : who in their inquiries cool- 
ly and deliberately examine : who deprive none of 
life unless the facts proclaim them guilty. Nor is 
this the only excellence in the dispensation of pub- 
lic justice. In all offences capital, and in each 
criminal prosecution, an investigation is required 
before a grand jury, collected from the county in 
which the offence was committed, before the accu- 
sation is suffered to assume the shape of an indict- 
ment. When it is brought before the regular tribu- 
nal,every tittle of evidence, in favour of, or against 
the accused, is fully and fairly weighed, both by the 
Court, and by twelve of his peers, who must indi- 
vidually be convinced of the perpetration of the 
crime,before he can be condemned to condign pun- 
ishment. s - . 
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Secondly — Liberty. It will be well to make a 
distinction between civil and religious liberty. 

1st, Civil Liberty. The language of our consti- 
tution is, "that the privilege and benefit of the writ 
of Habeas Corpus 6hall be enjoyed in this Common- 
wealth in the most free, easy, cheap, expeditious, 
and ample manner ; and shall not be suspended by 
the Legislature, except upon the most urgent and 
pressing occasions, and for a limited time not ex-< 
ceeding twelve months." What a barrier is here rais- 
ed against oppression 1 No individual can be res-, 
trained of his liberty without having the causes fully 
set forth why he is deprived of it. Nor can he long 
be held in duresse, without a trial before a tribunal 
of justice, that is bound by the most powerful sanc- 
tions to respect the rights of the oppressed. Long 
and severe were the contests between the govern- 
ment and people of England before they could se- 
cure this article of the Magna Charta ; and terrible 
were the consequences whenever it was iniquitous- 
ly suspended. To duly appreciate its merits, cast 
your eves over the dark annals of the Inquisition ; 
by which the poor wretch was often condemned to 
linger out his days of misery in a dungeon, ignorant 
of the causes of his punishment, and without an 
opportunity of asserting his own innocence. 

Again, we have a liberal, enlightened public 
press. No censors dictate what shall be said of 
public men or measures. All may there freely ex- 
press their opinions upon all subjects, moral, politi- 
cal, and religious, provided they do it with decency, 
and do not, with a vicious intention, interfere with 
the private concerns of their neighbour. No in- 
vention is better calculated than this, to enlighten 
the minds of the people ; to awaken them to a sense ' 
of their own importance, and give them correct ' 
ideas of men and the management of the govern- 
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jnent. Is not our superiour intelligence over the 
great mass of the population of Europe to be attri- 
buted in no small degree, to the wide dissemination 
of knowledge through the medium of newspapers 1 
It is not in the populous city alone, that we find 
intelligent politicians. They are scattered over all 
parts of the country. Frequently enterprising far- 
mers are found in the most isolated parts of the 
Union, whose political knowledge would surprise a 
foreigner not familiar with the facilities of education, 
and the vast advantages for acquiring information so 
peculiar to this country. 

No despotism is more to be dreaded than the 
despotism of ignorance. When intelligence ceases 
to prevail among the people, our elective franchise 
will become a mere bubble, and our constitutions no 
better than blank paper. Our excellent institu- 
tions will be sacrificed at the shrine of ignorance. 
Our liberties will be overwhelmed in anarchy, or 
bend in vile submission to an ambitious usurper.— 
To what cause can we attribute the cruel excesses 
of the French revolution, a disgrace to the annals 
of that nation, but to the want of light, generally 
disseminated among the people, upon those princi- 
ples that enter into the composition of a well organ- 
ized republic. We cannot too frequently be 
reminded, if we would guard against usurpation, if 
we would prevent the evils of corruption, if we 
wish to see our republic grow and flourish in its 
primitive purity , as it advances in years, to cultivate 
early in the minds of the rising generation a love 
of knowledge, and a spirit of free inquiry. 

These observations insensibly lead us to the con- 
sideration of the public schools. They have be- 
come a subject of renewed attention in this Com- 
monwealth* Efforts are making to raise them to a 
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level with the improvement of th£ age. Some gltir* 
ing defects, both in the means and mode of instruct 
tion* have become apparent to the more enlighten- 
ed part of the community. The inductive method 
of reasoning has been made to operate in some of the 
sciences, which is happily adapted to impart & thor- 
ough knowledge of general principles ; to develop 
and strengthen the powers of the youthful mind.— • 
Public schools are the best devised means to dis- 
seminate knowledge, virtue, and benevolence a- 
mong the different orders of the people ; to preserve 
a spirit of equality and social feeling, an excitement 
to generous emulation, and, in fine, for acquiring 
those principles, and habits, which form a watchful 
citizen and an honest man. From the density of 
our northern population, from our numerous incor- 
porated towns, we are in a situation the most con* 
genial to these institutions. All cheerfully contrfc 
bute to their support from a conviction of their 
great utility, and from a knowledge that their off- 
spring may partake of the benefit. In these insti- 
tutions are frequently sown the seeds of the future^ 
statesman. There frequently the embryo charac- 
ters of men are formed, who afterward stand forth 
the firmest supporters of their country's honour. — 
No unjust distinctions are suffered there. All may 
boldly grapple for the meed of fame, and intellect 
alone secures the persevering stripling the appro- 
bation of the public. 

Beside the suppbrt to civil liberty of the public' 
press, and free schools, another powerful aid are 
the privileges granted to incorporated towns. — , 
Each corporation is permitted to call public itieet- 
ifigs, to consult upon its particular concerns, to 
petition the Legislature for any desired benefit, or 
to complain against any grievance. In these as- 
semblages the inhabitants can communicate with* 4 
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$aeh other ; compare opinions; discuss public 
measures, and can warn their fellow citizens of im- 
pending danger. As to its private transactions, 
each t<>wn is a government by itself. 

i 

Our committees should next claim our consid- 
e rat ion. Perhaps no instruments were more pow- 
erful in effecting that event which we are this day 
assembled to commemorate. Committees of safety 
and general communication, were early established 
throughout the colonies. Every incident affecting 
the general interest, flew like lightning from one 
extremity of the country to the other. By these 
means nothing was done in any quarter without 
consulting the whole, and in this manner the state 
of the public pulse was easily ascertained. They 
have since become of immense utility to the repub- 
lic. Even in the most trifling transaction they are 
a hinge on which our feelings turn, and a great 
promoter of despatch in business. If the English 
government haa perfectly understood and duly ap- 
preciated the nature of these little bodies, proba- 
bly it would not have so wofully mistaken the 
general disposition of the colonists previously to the 
commencement of hostilities. 

An organized militia is established in this repub- 
lic. Since its early formation, various causes have 
arisen to weaken its salutary efficiency. The pop- 
ulation and wealth of the country have increased ; 
the different classes of society have become more 
distinct ; numerous exemptions from military duty 
have been authorised by law, in consequence of 
which, numerous evils and abuses have sprung up 
to the no little dissatisfaction of the public. Mur- 
murs are constantly heard against its unequal ope- 
ration. Our military reviews but too truly testify to 
the justice of these complaints. What were wisely 
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intended' by our forefathers to be schools for mili- 
tary discipline, and acquiring a knowledge of tac- 
tics, have been converted into an empty pageant, 
and nurseries of intemperance and vice. These 
abuses call loudly for reform. It is devoutly to b4 
desired that our wise legislators may strike upon some 
expedient, by which they can raise this sttong pil- 
lar from its prostrate state, and place it in an erect 
position in the temple of our liberties, Next to the 
general diffusion of intelligence among the people; 
it is an institution, under a less imperfect organiza- 
tion, to which we should cling as to the ark of our 
political salvation. It embraces principles closely 
interwoven with our liberty. May we never b& 
oppressed by a standing army to awe the people 
to subjection. May the military power never be 
arrayed in opposition to the civil. Farewell then 
to our bright hopes of future greatness. Farewell 
then to the goodly blessings that now gild the 
opening prospect. No state of society is better 
fitted for quiet and security } than that in which all 
are citizens, and all are soldiers. 'The very idea of an 
established distinction, is associated with despotism. 
How sublime the sight of the whole body of the 
people rushing from their homes, at the sound of 
alarkn, ready to defend their firesides, or perish in 
the attempt. May each friend of his country re- 
member, and reflect on these things ; although we 
are now at peace and happy, and many may say T 
wherefore should we be burdened or even provided 
with arms, — remember that the enervating power 
of luxury may creep in and destroy this noble insti- 
tution of republi^n simplicity ;and some foreigner 
internal power arie* that may sweep away as cobwebs 
^U other obstructions to arbitrary dominion.* 



* Sine* the delirery of the Address* the author has been induced to nuke a 
•Ught alteration *n hjs remarks on tfeMilfta. ge teU<rc« his views oi Hi 
present condition and operation were npt (ulto understood at that tin}*. $e 
Crusts that this alteration will be excused by his Fellow Citizens. 

e. 
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•2, — Religious Liberty. After the bright eras of 
Greece and Rome, the European world was sunk 
awhile in intellectual darkness. The Christian 
religion, like all other institutions, was perverted 
to the worst purposes. But this was not suffered 
long to continue. The period of papal superstition 
and intolerance, has long since gone by. Scholas- 
tic subtleties have ceased to bewilder the mind.-— 
The art of printing, the revival of letters, and po- 
pish impositions, with other causes, opened the 
eyes of the people, and gave birth to the Reforma- 
tion. The nappy effects of this event have been 
felt in this country, as in every other. Here, po- 
litical and religious freedom go hand in hand. We 
$fe permitted to draw. living waters from a source 
uncontaminated by man's device. From this foun- 
tain issue streams that flow gently down the rugged 
surface Of society, softening the rough features of the 
landscape, and invigorating the growth of all the 
virtues. Its waters are seen glittering in the most 
Secret valleys of domestic retirement, in which the 
poor spirit, weighed down by disappointment or 
calamity, may resuscitate itself with strength to 
recommence the journey of life. The mild genius 
bf the Christian religion, clothed in the purest and 
most benevolent principles, comes forth unrestrain- 
ed among us ; prepared to give support and conso- 
lation to all who approach her : she is seen mingling 
in all our joys — in all our sorrows. 

The last subject of consideration is property, 
which we can only enjoy after we have secured our 
Kfe and liberty. By industry, property may be 
acquired in these States, subject to no contributions, 
but such as good citizens will cheerfully grant for 
the support of a government of their own choice, 
and for cherishing those institutions that more im- 
mediately affect them. Each citizen can become 
an independant freeholder. No feudal restraints 
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destroy the enterprise of the diligent. No nobility 
are suffered to lay waste the grounds of the poor for 
the gratification of their wicked appetites. While 
treating of property, it will not be impwper to 
survey one principle in its distribution, established 
in this Commonwealth. In this country, by indus- 
trious perseverance, accompanied with a happy 
concurrence of fortunate circumstances, large for- 
tunes have been accumulated, which may awhile 
give an influence to the possessors where they 
dwell. Their riches may give them a considera- 
ble power among their neignbours, friends, and all 
who may reap advantage from their assistance.— 
But recollect, by our wise doctrine of descents and 
general principles of equality, having ho respect 
for persons, that in the second, or even in the first 
generation from him now raised on the highest 
pinnacle of wealth, those may be found, who have 
only a decent or scanty means of subsistence. This 
is the only system of equality, that can exist with 
order. The only equality that can be desired by 
an enlightened people ; the only equality which 
will excite the enterprise of the industrious and dis- 
countenance vice ; that can draw forth the resources 
of the country, and give riches and strength to the 
nation. 

Thus have we considered the most obvious prin- 
ciples contributing to the preservation of life,liberty, 
and property. Other adventitious circumstances, 
having the same tendency, might be mentioned, 
but they are too many to be enumerated on this 
occasion. These three objects should. never escape 
the notice of the true lover of his country. They 
will afford resources, whence may be drawn subjects 
worthy of the contemplation of the scholar. They 
are the desiderata of politics. It is true, they may 
not afford that play to the fancy, that excitement to 
the imagination and passions, which may give great 
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interest to a public address. Like truth, they op* 
pear best in the plainest garb. But let me remind, 
you, that they form the sinew and bone, ay, the 
very soul of the body politick. iThey are the foun- 
dation on which are raised those columns of beauty 
and symmetry in the edifice of the republic, which 
strike the eye of the beholder. They are the 
groundwork, receiving those nicer touches of col- 
ouring, those easy transitions of light and shade, 
that give prominence and effect to the whole polit- 
ical picture. What cause of congratulation would 
it be to the Worthies of the revolution, if they were- - 
all reassembled on this soil, to view this mighty. . 
scheme of mind ! to witness the rising splendour of 
their country's glory ! Their feelings would only, 
find utterance in expressions of praise to the Giver 
of all good. 

. -If it were lawful to compare things human with 
divine, the United States might be called an inde- 
pendent world, in which each state, revolving in its 
political orbit, and performing its own functions, 
is subject to one common centre, the federal gov- 
ernment, that diffuses strength, light, and life to the 
whole statistical system. Surely, this alone is 
strong proof of man's destination, or whence this 
love of order, or these feeble, imperfect imitation? 
of thfc works of Deity ! Is it not that fire of inspi- 
ration implanted in the breast by the Almighty, 
which opens, clears, and illuminates the path to im- 
mortality ! Is it not a faint glimmering of thds6 
lights that shine even unto the perfect day in the 
-regions of eternity ! 

Some considerations, however, come forcibly to 
toiy mind, deserving serious attention. The jeal- 
ousy of the people has been excited, or attempted 
tb be excited, respecting state rights aiid Sovereign- 
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In some instances the healthful operation *f 
e general government has been obstructed*—? 
The cry has been raised from the floor of congress, 
and pamphlets have issued from high authority, td 
show the danger of granting too much power to the 
national government ; to show that it is the direct 
means by which we shall open away, whereon We 
shall travel the downward course to consolidation 
and monarchy. The right of the general govern* 
ment to make roads, cut canals, build fortifications, 
establish a national bank, or indeed, to make any in* 
ternal improvement, has been strenuously denied. 
Some do not hesitate to assert, that these will be 
the very instruments by which their fearful predict 
tions will be verified. But with due deference for 
the opinions of others, we cannot conceive how, from 
strengthening every part of the Union, and increas- 
ing the facilities of communication, such consequen- 
ces can be anticipated. With our feeble intellects 
we should arrive at directly opposite results. — >- 
What wiser methods could be adopted to bring men, 
in contact ; to eradicate sectional prejudices ; to 
enlighten their minds upon subjects of national im- 
portance ; to prevent the evils to be feared frofia a 
detached situation, by reason of insurrections or 
foreign invasion and cause the federal government to 
ba respected. After nearly forty years' experience 
of the blessings flowing from out present constitution* 
how is it possible that intelligent men can come to 
such conclusions ? Our national government is tru- 
ly a popuiar government. It emanates directly 
from the people, except in one particular, and in all 
things granted to the constitution, it should be taadtt 
to operate directly upon the people. 

From the reasoning of some politicians we should 
be constrained to believe that they wished to loos- 
en the pillars of the fair fabrick pf our national con- 
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fttitution, to strip off its ornaments, and leave it like 
tome splendid ruin of antiquity, to remind future 

generations of the ingenuity and wisdom bf former 
ays. They would make the general government a 
mere tennis ball, to be put in motion, and driven to 
and fro, as the interest or caprice of the individual 
states might determine — a mere name, to be a watch- 
word of derision to the nations. This would be to 
deduce the country to a more feeble condition than 
under the old confederation of eighty seven. — 
Should ever a revolution befall the government, and 
should we be so unfortunate as to see it separated 
into its original elements, from our knowledge of 
the past, we may justly believe that the disease will 
originate in the sectional and theoretical prejudices 
Of the states, rather than in the accumulated power 
6f the national arm. But we trust in Providence 
that the intelligence of the people will prevail ; 
that a foundation broad and deep has been laid, 
which will firmly support the most weighty pres- 
sure. Nevertheless, these evils should be exhibit- 
ed in bold relief. 

It must be the prevailing desire of freemen, to 
see all nations enjoying the blessings of enlight- 
ened liberty. No true republican will regret the 
tearly recognition, by our government of the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish Colonies in South America, 
and the position taken by this country to show its 
lively interest in the cause of freedom. A long pe- 
riod may elapse, before these neighbouring repub- 
lics will settle down in perfect tranquillity. From 
the ignorance and superstition in which the people 
were sunk by the policy of their former masters, and 
from the present condition of the country, convul- 
sions must be expected ; but these will cease when- 
ever the public mind shall be raised up into the 
broad daylight of republicanism. Were it not for the 
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fear of absolute power, holding the people in thral- 
dom, the philanthropists of the old world would hear- 
tily engage in elevating the character of the people 
by introducing the lights of science. But they are 
kept down by a strong hand. Though somewhat 
discouraged, they are not in despair ; they still look 
to this country as a beacon to guide them out of 
their great difficulties. Shall this country look 
with unconcern on the cause of freedom, while the 
friends of despotism are marshalling and strengthen- 
ing their ranks under the standard of the misnamed 
Holy Alliance 1 The work of blood is not yet done. 
T^e thunder of revolution still rolls in the distance. 
The assumed rights of legitimacy begin to tremble* 
The progress of intellect is gradual, but constant. 
May the dictators of European politics beware that 
they do not rouse a spirit of opposition, that has. 
long been slumbering among the people, and some- 
times displayed itself, which shall raze their thrones 
level with the dust. May the cloud that still 
hangs over Europe never reach our native country. 
But we may rest assured, should it be otherwise, 
that our strength is equal to our rights, and that the 
blood of millions would freely flow, rather than sub- 
mit to the tyranny of despotism. Critical, and far 
from tranquil, is the present state of Europe. Violent 
heavings agitate the nations. Liberal principles are 
contagious. The joyful voice of freemen is wafted 
in hymns of praise across the Atlantic. Nothing, 
but the want of intelligence and a consciousness of 
their rights and power, prevents the people from 
awakening from their lethargy ; from asserting their 
liberty, and establishing a government founded on 
the broad basis of rational freedom. May sufficient 
light be shed upon the minds of the South Ameri- 
cans to enable them to improve their successes to the 
best advantage. May the Greeks prove themselves 
worthy of their fathers. If it be possible in the 
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present state of human nature, if it be consistent 
With the order of Divine Providence and future des- 
tiny of man, God grant the period may come, when 
the inhabitants of this globe may form one great as* 
semblage of the best organized republics : when all 
national differences may be brought before a com- 
mon umpire ; when wars may cease to disturb and 
afflict ; when political bodies may only strive to ex* 
eel in what will promote the present peace and hap* 
piness, future welfare and perfection of the human 
family; and that this may continue for ages, yes 
through ages yet unborn, till new scenes of life 
shall break in upon the secret chambers of the soul, 
and main shall be exalted to nobler spheres of action. 
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